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Wuat influence for good or ill these three sym- 
bols—perpetuating the Libra, Solidus, and Dena- 
rius of the ancient Romans, thus defying the 
changing hand of Time from centuries before 
Christ till now—have exerted, and still continue 
to exert, over the thoughts and actions of poor 
frail humanity all the world over !—for the Roman 
coins have been found in the Orkneys as well 
as in the most remote corners of the Old World. 

Many of our maxims and aphorisms are de- 
cidedly contradictory; for instance, the example 
held out to us of the early bird is somewhat upset 
by the fact that ‘the early worm gets eaten ;’ 
and our belief in ‘anything well begun being half 
done’ is rather rudely shaken by being told that 
‘a good beginning makes a bad end.’ But we 
do not know of one maxim which gainsays the 
proverb that ‘Money is the root of all evil.’ And 
this does not imply that money is not the root of 
a great deal of good also. No proverb worthy 
the name was ever framed in a day, being, in 
short, the essence distilled from long-continued 
and attentive observation; but it may perhaps 
be necessary, in order to convince some of our 
readers that there is much truth in this particular 
one, to enumerate a few of the most crying evils 
for which money, if not entirely responsible, 
may at least be held conducive—avarice, envy, 
forgery, gambling, licentiousness, robbery, and 
even murder. Money we all must have, since 
our very life depends upon its possession. With- 
out money, we must starve and die; and if we 
cannot obtain it by fair means, we sometimes 
adopt foul. After having obtained it, what 
numerous temptations to misuse it assail us on 
every side—the indulgence of selfish luxuries, 
enticing debaucheries, and all the fiery darts of 
the wicked one. Whereas a little trouble is 
involved, and we have to go somewhat out of our 
way to find the means of spending it profitably 
for ourselves or others. 

It is difficult for persons who live in this 


enlightened age to realise the time when there 


was no such thing as money, and to understand 
how the ordinary dealings could be carried on 
without such a convenient medium. But people 
in those days were no worse off than the un- 
tutored savages of to-day. Money, after all, is 
but a common measure or standard, according to 
which we estimate the value of other things ; or, 
as it has been defined, ‘any commodity that can 
be employed for the purpose of facilitating the 
interchange of what men possess for what they 
desire.’ Homer tells us that Glaucus’s golden 
armour was valued at one hundred oxen, showing 
that oxen in this case was the unit of measure- 
ment or comparison, Among the ancient Britons, 
we know that iron rings and tin plates were used 
for money, although they had a gold and bronze 
coinage long before the Romans came. In Italy 
it was originally cattle, whence comes the 
Latin word pecunia, money, derived from pecus, 
a flock; and this method of barter still ob- 
tains in uncivilised countries ; for example, beads 
in Abyssinia, cowries or small shells in India 
and on the coasts of Africa, where about sixty 
shells represent the value of a halfpenny. 
Certain fruits have also at times been current 
for money: cacao and maize among the Mexi- 
cans, and almonds in parts of the East Indies 
where there were no cowries, forty being set 
against a halfpenny—in short, various substances 
have been used for a convenient standard in 
different ages; but in all nations where com- 
merce has made any considerable progress, the 
precious metals, either in coins or ingots, or their 
representative value in paper, have finally been 
adopted as money. In this, however, as in all 
matters of progress, the development has been 
exceedingly gradual, and, unfortunately, history 
does not help us in tracing the different methods 
pursued previous to the adoption of the metals. 
First we find stamped money of wood and pieces 
of leather giving place to pieces of gold, silver, 
and copper or brass, signified by the three As, 
from the Latin Aurwm, Argentum, and 4s, of no 
definite shape, and void of impressions, weight 
alone being the measure. Next followed various 
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impressions on these irregular pieces: the Jews 
imprinted on one side the shekel or golden pot, 
and on the other Aaron’s rod ; the Dardans, two 
cocks fighting; the Athenians, an owl or an ox ; 
and so on through countless variations, exhibit- 
ing the religion and manners of the different 
peoples. 

As time went on, the forms of the coins became 
more regular, though they are now by no means 
uniform ; some being circular like our own and 
those of the Chinese, which have a square hole 
through the middle, to allow of their being slung, 
for the convenience of carriage or enumeration ; 
others square or multangular; and others glob- 
ular. But now—with the exception of the Turks 
and Mohammedans, who detest images, the pre- 
cept of Mohammed forbidding the representa- 
tion of any living creature, and who inscribe the 
name instead—all civilised nations impress one 
side of the coin with the image of the reigning 
sovereign. Nor is this a modern idea, since the 


} coins of Alexander I., who — his reign about 
Tis' 


five hundred years before t, bear his por- 


| trait, as do also those of many kings and queens 


who held their sway in that and succeeding 


} centuries. 


There are few subjects more interesting than 


| the study of the symbols found on ancient coins, 


and though such is outside the limits of this 
article, we may be pardoned for referring briefly 
to one of them which shows the origin of the 


} Turkish crescent. When Philip of Macedon was 
|} proceeding to storm Byzantium—the ancient 
} name of 


mstantinople—on a cloudy night, the 
moon suddenly shone out and discovered his 
t the inhabitants observed and 
repulsed him. The Turks, upon entering Con- 
stantinople, found this ancient badge in many 
laces, and suspecting some magical power in 


} it, assumed the symbol and its power to them- 
| selves, which we find to this day impressed on 


all their coins. 

Ce ad coins appear generally to have been 
"ager rg to silver, and silver previous to 

gold. In what may be called the modern period 

of England, the first gold coin was not struck 

until the reign of Henry IIL, in 1257, and 

was called ‘a gold pennie,’ equivalent in value 


} to twenty pence—and this progress of metals 


seems to have kept pace with the increase of 
wealth and commerce. Iron, brass, and copper 
first answered the of money; silver 
followed next, and, as property increased, gold 
succeeded ; but the great increase of riches and 
trade in our day has rendered even gold insuf- 
ficient as a circulating medium ; therefore, paper 
has been substituted, as being exempt from most 
of the imperfections and disorders of coin, and 
greatly facilitating the intricate operations of 
commerce. 

Having briefly sketched the growth of modern 
money to maturity, it may be well to lighten 
the mass by inserting a little leaven in the sha 
a few entertaining narratives concerning its 


ney. 
The Norman penny, their only piece of money, 
was 60 a with a cross that it 
ight easily be parted; when broken in half, 
each piece was called a half-penny; and when 


broken into quarters, each piece was called a 
furthing or farthing, a device that has lately 
een suggested for dividing our penny postage 
mag by perforating it across the centre into 
two halfpenny ones, and which would be a great 
boon if granted by the Inland Revenue depart- 
ment. ‘Milling’ the edge of our gold and silver 
coins, termed also ‘graining’ and ‘crenating,’ first 
employed in 1646, to prevent their being injured 
by wear, and more especially by being clipped 
by rogues, is a hint taken from the ancient 
Syrians and Romans, who treated their coins 
similarly and for like reasons, by cutting out 
regular notches round the border, so as to show 
the inside of the metal. But the old forgers 
were not to be so easily beaten, and made cor- 
responding incisions in their copper imitations, 
plating them over with silver. 

Up to the time of the Union (1707), the Scotch 
coins were quite distinct from the English, con- 
sisting of pistoles, marks, nobles, pounds, shil- 
lings, and pence, besides base money of Atkin- 
sons or Achisons (eightpence), baubees, placks, 
and boddles. The Irish coins have always 
been made here and sent to that country, there 
being no mint in Ireland, and have borne the 
same names as our own; but their shilling or 
oe was only worth about elevenpence three- 
farthings, and their pound equal to eighteen shil- 
= and fourpence-halfpenny English money. 

he derivation of the names of some of our 
modern coins is interesting. Guineas were so 
termed from the Guinea gold out of which they 
were first struck; our florin, from a gold coin 
of Florence of that name, from the flower of the 
lily (fiore) upon it, struck in 1252, The shilling 
was at firsta German appellation, schelling. Our 
word ‘sterling’ is derived as follows: In the 
time of King John, money coined in the east 
parts of Germany, where the inhabitants were 
called Easterlings, came into special request in 
England on account of its purity, and was called 
Easterling money ; some of these people the king 
sent for, to bring the coin to perfection, which 
ever since has been called sterling, from Easter- 


e fashion of wearing coins as ornaments, 
as we do either as a charm on the watchchain, or 
when made into sleeve-links, necklaces, bracelets, 
&c., was also common among the ancients, espe- 
cially the Greek girls, many of whose coins have 
been found — with holes, and sometimes 
with a small ring fastened. But perhaps the 
most curious purpose to which money has been 
applied was the superstitious practice of placing 
thin broad pieces of unstamped gold in the 
mouths of the Egyptian mummies, to pay the 
fare of Charon, the mythological ferryman, to 
row them across the river Styx. 

Some of our readers may not know that there 
exists in France such an anomaly as as 
money ; we refer to the French centime, whic 
has no real existence, being contrived for the 
sole purpose of simplifying accounts, a light in 
which some people, especia y merchants in many 
of their transactions, regard all money—that is, 
merely as counters wherewith to reckon the dif- 
ferent commodities that are mutually exchanged 
in the concerns of life. 

One of the crimes we laid at money’s door 
in the early part of this article was forgery, under 
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which head is included the fabrication of counter- 
feit money, the pursuit of which criminal art has 
ured many a clever man, besides the notorious 
Brunel, to his doom; and since many of the 
stratagems adopted are as ingenious as they are 
dishonest, it may be interesting to notice a few 
of them, together with the punishments that have 
at various times been meted out, The production 
of a counterfeit bank-note calls for such shrewd- 
ness and dexterity as are beyond the ken of 
unskilled persons. The coining of money being 
the special prerogative of the sovereign, who may 
also proclamation legitimise foreign coin and 
make it current in his own country, or decry any 
coin of the kingdom and make it no longer cur- 
rent, renders the striking of money by an unquali- 
fied person unlawful. Clipping, filing, and sweat- 
ing coins—that is, immersing them in some strong 
acid that will eat away the surface, thus causing 
them to lose their weight, and consequently their 
value—are amongst the clumsier d ges 5 whilst 
the plan of covering pieces of iron, lead, copper, or 
other metal, cut to the size and shape of the coin 
to be imitated, with a thin plate of gold or silver 
neatly stamped and sold at the edges, which 
can only be detected by weight and sound, calls 
for a greater degree of skill and manipulation. 
By a law of the Emperor Constantine, false coiners 
were declared guilty of high-treason and con- 
demned to be burnt alive; by the law of Athens, 
all counterfeiters, debasers, and diminishers of the 
current coin were subjected to capital punish- 
ment; and in our own country, these offences 
are deemed high-treason ; and not only these, but 
the mere fact of buying, selling, concealing, or 
knowingly having in possession any implements 
or tools for the coinage of money. A curious 
statute was framed in the reign of George II. to 
the effect that ‘any offender shall be pardoned in 
case (being out of prison) he discovers and con- 
victs two other offenders of the same kind.’ It 
is also contrary to law to consign money to the 
melting-pot, the punishment for which, in the 
reign of Charles IL, was—‘(1) forfeiture of the 
same, and also the double value ; (2) the offender, 
if a freeman of any town, to be disfranchised ; if 
not, to suffer six months’ imprisonment.’ By a 
statute of William III., ‘any person buying or 
selling, or knowingly having in his custody, any 
clippings or filings of the coin of the realm, shall 
forfeit the same and five hundred pounds; one 
moiety to the king, and the other to the informer ; 
and be branded on the cheek with the letter 
R.’ The counterfeiting of foreign coin is also con- 
sidered a misdemeanour and breach of the peace, 
and liable to a punishment of one year’s imprison- 
ment for the first offence, and seven years’ penal 
servitude for the second. 

We may explain why it is that coins are struck 
and not cast. In their liquid state, some metals 
may be turned to almost any purpose and 
moulded to any shape; but gold, silver, and 
copper sustain a contraction in their transition 
from the liquid to the solid state, and cannot 
therefore be cast to the figure of a mould ; conse- 

uently, all our coins receive their impression 
rom a stamp. We may also pay a passing tribute 
of gratitude to the Arabians for the few ¢ ters 
their method of notation requires, for just fancy 
if we had to work out all our sums and calcula- 
tions in Roman figures ! 


The coinage of a — is ever on the change, 
a new coin being produced while another is called 
in. In this country, the following coins have all 
disappeared : the groat (fourpence) and half-groat 
(twopence), introduced by Edward III.; the tes- 
toon by Henry VII. so called from the teste or 
téte, or head of the king upon it; Elizabeth’s 
three-halfpenny and three-farthing pieces; and 
the mark, noble, ryal, spur-ry: angel, and 
angelet, as well as the tin halfpence and farthings 
coined by Charles II., with a stud of copper in 
their centre. Less than a century ago, five-guinea 
and double-guinea gold pieces, and twopenny 
pieces of copper, were in general circulation 
amongst us; guineas in time succumbed to the 
necessities of political economy; while crowns 
and fourpenny ‘bits’ have died out within our 
own recollection ; but the symbols L. 8. D. have 
outlived them all, and a likely to endure 
far into the distant eons of faturity. 


RICHARD CABLE, 
THE LIGHTSHIPMAN, 


CHAPTER XV.—THE ‘JOSEPHINE.’ 


JOSEPHINE remained brooding where the rector 
had left her, with knitted brows and plaited 
fingers and set lips. ‘I wish I were out of this— 
living a simpler life, where I could see my way 
plain before me.’ 

Then she heard ‘ Hist! hist !’ and looked about 
her, but discovered no one. Then again ‘Hist! 
hist !? and looked up, and beheld the wan face 
of Mr Gabriel Gotham, with bleached eyes, and 
faded hair, and weak trembling lips, looking 
down on her from the balustrade of the terrace 
above. She had been pacing a walk below the 
terrace—the verbena walk—with the rector. 

The shaking white hand of the squire was 
round the base of a plaster vase; she could see 
only his nodding head and his hand, the fingers 
of which worked on the vase as if he were 
practising on a piano. 

‘Don’t come up,’ he said, as Josephine turned 
to the steps that led to the terrace; then he 
thrust his walking-stick between the pillars of 
the balustrade and indicated a spot below where 
she was to stand. 

Josephine took up the position he required ; 
and he spoke to her over the stone rail, with his 
chin resting on it and his hands hanging over 
it—a picture of imbecility. As his chin was on 
the stone, when he spoke the upper portion of his 
head moved, instead of the chin. 

‘What is it? What have you been doing? 
What about Richard Cable?’ 

Josephine’s frown deepened. It was too vexa- 
tious to have had her conversation with the rector 
overheard. ‘Cousin,’ she said, ‘I have had a 
private talk with Mr Sellwood. I did not solicit 
it. He thrust it upon me. Neither he nor I 
desired that it should have taken place within the 
hearing of an eavesdropper.’ 

‘How rude you are to me.’ 

‘A privilege of relations,’ 
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‘I did not intend to listen.. I was here, and 
you were beneath. I did not hear everything. 
I did not suppose that you and the rector had 
anything to say to each other which the world 
might not hear.’ Ry 

* What did you hear?’ asked Josephine shortly. 

‘I—I do not rightly understand. I think 
something was said of your meeting Richard 
Cable at night, without your father’s knowledge, 
on the seawall. But I did not catch how long 
these private interviews had been going on.— 
Oh! how improper ;’ then he exploded in a 
cackling laugh. 

Josephine coloured. .‘You have just heard 
enough to let: your fancy run away with you, 
Mr Gotham,’ said she. ‘It is true that I did go 
out through the ‘gate at night to Mr Cable, 
because I had some bonbons for his children. 
It was a brilliant moonlight night, as light as 
day, and I never for a moment thought there was 
any harm in my doing so. Honi soit qui mal y 


pense. 

‘Did I hear that the hour was past midnight ?’ 
His blear eyes twinkled with cunning. . 

‘Yes; it was past midnight. .The vicar and 
Captain Sellwood had been dining with us. After 
dinner, I took the box down to Mr Cable.’ 

‘How did you know he was there? Had you 
appointed that he should be in waiting to receive 

‘Cousin Gotham,’ exclaimed Josephine angrily, 
but with tears of mortification ‘rising into her 
eyes, ‘why am.I to be subjected to catechism by 
you aswell as by the rector, and go over.to you 
the same story, make to you the same self-excul- 

‘Because, my dear, I have heard of the circum- 
stances. . You will have’ to,explain them and 
exculpate yourself. to every one who hears ‘about 
this midnight meeting, sweet téte-d-téte.’ . 

‘No one else will hear of it. It was an accident. 
—It was a bit of thoughtless imprudence on my 
part. I will not do it again”: ocd 

‘A nine days’ wonder -to all the parish. . How 
the old, women will’ talk!.and the sailors joke 
over their ale about it!’ : 


‘No one will;know anything about it but your- 


self, who have surprised -the, secret—not that it is 
a secret. I meant (nought by; going out on, the 
wall but what I haye said, to carry,a bonbon .box 
to the children.—I declare !’ Josephine burst forth 
angrily, ‘I will never attempt ‘to do a kind thing 
again., It is not often the fancy takes me. When 
I do a considerate act, 'I have:to ‘suffer for it. 
You are learning that, Cousin Gotham, also. You 
have housed us after the fire,'and cannot shake 
us off’ ii’ 

‘I do not want to be rid of you, Josephine.’ 

‘And Aunt Judith? Is the attachment so great 
that you cannot part with her?’ 
, Mr Gotham laughed, his head waggling on the 
balustrade as though it were loose and rolled on 
it, and might at any moment roll off. 


- ‘Have you read of the Struldbrugs, Cousin 
Gotham ?’ 

‘What—in Gulliver's Travels? The old people 
who never die?’ 

‘Yes. Papa says that he cannot believe in 
Struldbrugs, because they would have all their 
juices drawn out of them by their friends and 
acquaintances. Friends and acquaintances become 
to old people barnacles that adhere and perforate. 
They can be shaken off by those who are young, 
but not by the old, and they cover up and corrode 
the latter. I think we are barnacles stuck upon 

ou. 
‘Am I a Struldbrug? or a drift-log? Did 
your father say that? Or is this a piece of your 
pertness?’ 

‘Oh, he was not particularly alluding to you,’ 
answered Josephine. ‘At least, I do not remember 
that he was.’ 

Mr Gotham got up, and let Josephine see that 
he did not consist only of head and hands. 
‘Shall we go a little stroll together?’ he said. 
‘Will you take my arm?’ . 

‘I shall be delighted,’ answered Josephine, and 

waited, and held out her arm for him to take. 
That was what he meant by her taking his arm: 
she was to support him. 
. He came tottering down the steps. Josephine, 
tall and vigorous, full of the bloom of youth, 
formed a striking contrast to this mean, decrepit 
old man, 

‘Am I a Struldbrug?’ he asked, leering up 
in her face. ‘What was your father talking 
“ees that he should come upon the Struld- 

rugs?’ 
- TL really do not remember.’ 

‘Or old logs washed up, covered with bar- 
did peak of 1 

‘No; he did not s of you as a log, cousin. 

‘I should not be surprised if he” had been 
thinking of me. I suspect he speaks one thing 
to my 4aice and another to my back. I may 
be esteemed a Struldbrug or a log; but I am not 


_|one or other. .I have eyes in the lobes of my 


ears, and can see more than some suspect.’ Then 
he cackled. ‘The barnacles may not find so 
much to suck out of me as they reckon upon.’ 
‘Where shall we go, Cousin Gotham?’ . 

| ‘Oh, anywhere. I want a change.—On to the 
seawall,’ he continued, laughing, shaking his sides 
and the hand that rested on Josephine’s arm. 

‘That fire has been a terrible loss to your 
father,’ he said, still laughing. ‘His books—his 
wine—his plate! He will save something in 
housekeeping by living here, barnacling on me, 
as you call it. The insurance was heavy. I 
really should not have thought your father had 
such valuable furniture and wines and _ books, 
But it will not be paid for six months, I sup- 


‘I know nothing about it, said Josephine 
abruptly. 

‘Why do you not call me Cousin Gabriel?’ 
asked Mr Gotham. ‘You know we are relations. 
Your father’s mother was a Gotham, sister of my 
father, and of old Uncle Jeremy, who bought 
this place.’ 

‘Which way shall we go?’ asked Josephine, 
without answering his question. 

He waved his stick in the direction he desired 
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to walk ; then he went on: ‘ Your father no doubt 
reckons on having the Hall when I am gone. 
Has he ever spoken of the changes he will be 
making in it? Trees he will cut down, rooms 
he will alter?’ He peered up in her face 
craftily. 

Mr Cornellis had done this. Josephine would 
not say he had not, so she diverted the attention 
of the old man to something else, a thing easily 
done. ‘I suppose now I can bring the Cable 
children here any day, as you, desired, to look 
for sugared almonds in the wren-nests ?’ 

‘Not for the world!’ exclaimed Gabriel with 
a start. ‘I would not have it done now, whilst 
your father is here. It might be thought a 

recedent, and he would not like it; he who 
is to inherit the place when that old Struldbrug, 
Gotham, is withered and cast away, when that old 
log is so barnacle-bored as to be worthless.’ 

‘He could not object, if you wished it.’ 

‘I wish it no longer.’ 

‘I am sorry I mentioned the Struldbrugs to 
you. You continue referring to them, as though 
my father or I had associated you with them in 
idea, which is not the case.’ 

‘I do not desire that the children should be 
brought to the garden now. It was another 
matter before. en I had nothing to amuse 
me ; now I have you.’ 

‘T will do what I can for you, Cousin Gotham. 
I shall make you skip and wince with the stings 
of my sharp tongue.’ 

‘I do not mind that; but I do object to be 
riddled by barnacles.’ 

They were near the willows and the cottage 
inhabited by the Cables. Gabriel looked uneasily 
about him, as though seeking something, yet 
fearing to find it. He started as, turning the 
corner of the wall, he came upon Richard. 

Richard Cable removed his cap respectfully 
to him and to Josephine. The latter coloured 
and smiled. 

‘How are the little white mice?’ she asked. 
‘ All seven snug and neat and happy ?’ 

‘Thank you, miss; my children are well and 
happy, raised be God !’ 

r Richard Cable,’ said Gabriel Gotham with 
a faltering voice, ‘would you do Miss Cornellis 
the favour of following us to Messrs Grimes and 
Newbold’s dock ?’ 

Josephine hastily turned and looked at the 
old man. She had forgotten all about the ship, 
in the excitement consequent on the fire. Gabriel 


had not again alluded to it; and she had con-]. 


cluded, if for a moment she had considered the 
proposal, that it’ had passed from: his feeble 
memory. Now she was quite unable to pay for 
a ship, as her money was gone; and since that 
affair of the night of the fire, it would not be 

roper for her to give the vessel to Richard. 
Bhe tried to catch Mr Gotham’s eye, to show 
him that the suggested visit displeased her ; but 
he studiously averted his face. 

‘Mr Cable,’ said Josephine, ‘do not come with 
us. Mr Gotham and I were engaged in conversa- 
tion which we must finish. Follow us in a few 
minutes in the direction of the dock. First run 
in and kiss the little ones for me. By that time 
Mr + eo a and I will have finished our business 

ether. 

ichard obeyed. He went over the plank- 


bridge to his garden. Then Josephine, droppi 
Gabriel’s arm, said hastily, ‘It 
It must not be. I — you had forgotten 
all about the boat, or I would have spoken 
earlier.’ 

‘Why not? The vessel is ready; she is painted, 
and named, The orders were given directly we 
had made the arrangement.’ 

‘O Mr Gotham, what is to be done?’ gasped 
Josephine. ‘I cannot pay you, neither now nor 
in the future,’ 

‘Cannot pay now; but you have your money 
coming in shortly.’ 

‘Not at all. Papa—that is—there has been a 
bad investment. do not know exactly how 
it is, a has been unfortunate about my 
money. e put it where he thought he had 
the best security, and—the money is all gone.’ 

‘Your mother’s fortune gone ?’ 

‘All gone, I have nothing.’ 

Then he cackled. ‘What an unfortunate fire 
that was at Rose Cottage !’ 

Josephine, in distress and annoyance, turned 
sharply away. ‘You understand, Cousin Gotham, 
I cannot pay for the ship—now—never.’ 

‘But it is bought and paid for in your name, 
and your name stands in gold letters on the bows. 
A pity we did not have a cast from your face 
for the figurehead.’ 

‘O Mr Gotham!’—she clasped her hands—‘ why 
did Ps act with such precipitation ?’ 

‘Why did you not tell me in time that you 
were without means? You can sue your father, 
and make him indemnify you out of the insur- 
ance money.’ He laughed. 

‘I cannot do she said ‘Why 
do you laugh? This is no joke. You have 
brought me into great difficulties.’ 

‘There ; do not be so distressed. I have risked 
the money without taking a written authority 


from you. I have been incautious. I must 
bear the loss,’ 

‘But I cannot take advantage of you in this 
way.’ 


‘Let me take your arm again, and go on to 
the yard. Set your mind at rest. ou and 
a father and aunt are my nearest kindred. 
f you cannot pay, it does not greatly matter. 
I must leave you something in my will. I will 
forgive you the debt in my last testament; you 
shall consider it as the present of Cousin Gabriel. 
That will set your conscience at rest. Eh?’ He 
peered up at her. 

Josephine was not satisfied. She was vexed 
with Mr Gotham, who was a man to talk, but 
not to act; and he had sprung a surprise upon 
her, which: increased her difficulties. These unre- 
liable men, she thought, always do the things 
which had better be left alone, and neglect what 
they ought to execute yoneny. Who would 
have supposed he would take me at my word 
without further consultation? What will my 
father say 

As they reached the yard, Richard Cable caught 
them up, and walked respectfully behind. 

‘Come on, Mr Cable ; don’t lag,’ said Gabriel. 
‘Miss Cornellis has come to see this smack that 
Messrs Grimes and Newbold have been building, 
and which she has bought—a yacht, you under- 
‘stand. She is so fond of the sea, had such a 
‘taste of it when she was out in the lightship, 
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that she wants more. She would like your 
opinion of the vessel, Mr Cable. I am no judge. 
I have nothing to do with it, except to act for 
her, as her agent in the matter. If she had 
ordered me to engage for her a Newfoundland 

I would have done so.’ 

osephine’s face was dark with annoyance and 
shame. She would have protested, but saw that 
it would avail her —- The mischief was 
done, the ship was ordered and paid for in her 
name. It was hers whether she wished it or 
not; and of course she could not retain it 
herself. The little craft was one to charm a 
sailor’s heart, trim and fresh, beautifully pro- 
portioned from stem to stern. She had plenty 
of floor, while her dines aft were delicately fine, 
and her long hoist and light draught promised 
fast sailing powers. Her builders, Messrs Grimes 
and Newbold, were proud of her; and the fisher- 
men and sailors who studied her as they walked 
round her, like dealers about a horse, gave their 
_— in her favour as a model combination 


ut on it. 
‘Well, Mr Cable,’ said Gabriel Gotham, ‘what 
do you say to her?’ 
“She ’s a beauty,’ answered Richard—‘no mis- 


e. 

‘Ought to be a beauty,’ sni the squire ; 
‘named after Miss i ou see—she is the 
Josephine. 

‘Yes, said Richard. ‘And not beautiful only. 
She is all spank with paint and gilding now, and 
that will be battered away with wind and wave, 
and worn with time ; but she will be good and 
seaworthy, and obey her helm.’ 

Galen, of the Jose- 

ine 2? i ly first at 
and then round at the some 
of the workmen who stood by, and were listen- 


ing. 
‘I’ve not the chance,’ said Cable. 
‘If you had the chance ?’ asked the squire. 
‘I’d do my duty by her,’ answered Cable. 
‘You would your by any trust,’ said 
‘osephine, gathering w e courage to speak. 
She was afraid of what Mr Gotham 
she did not like his tone—it chafed her. If the 
announcement must be made, it were better that 
it came from her. 
‘Mr Cable,’ she said, and, as she spoke, she 
trembled with nervousness, ‘you rendered me a 
t service when I might have been lost. 
owe you my life. I have not sufficiently 
thanked 7 for your great kindness to me m my 
peril and distress.’ She spoke so far with down- 
Ww. on it, his pity, his gentle- 
ness towards her, she looked 4 oh his face. 
Her olive skin was suffused with colour; her 
large beautiful eyes trembled with timidity, and 
she continued : ‘You will not be so unkind now, 
Mr Cable, as to refuse to accept from me this 
little acknowledgment of your goodness to a 
storm-tossed, shipwrecked girl. It would hurt 
me inexpressibly were you todo so. Will you— 
will you accept the Josephine, and be her captain 
and owner ?’ 
She put out her hand—her heart was full, 
partly with fear, partly with warm feeling, and 


laid it on Cable’s arm. He caught her hand 
between his rough and said: ‘I thank 
you. I will not refuse. I cannot refuse. I will 
do my duty by her, miss,’ 


PARLIAMENT HILL 


None of the bits of country that promise to be 
rescued from bricks and mortar by the passing 
of the Hampstead Heath Enlargement Bill is 
more deserving of being preserved for posterity 
than Parliament Hill. One of the most famous 
of the northern heights of London, the Hill pos- 
sesses other than superficial attractions. It is 
not merely the beauty of its grassy slopes, down 
which generations of the children of the people 
are, we hope, now destined to roll ; nor the lovely 
views across the fields to Highgate and Ken Wood, 
or across the brickyards—soon to be an eyesore 
of the past—to Hampstead Heath, much as all ! 
these smile in contrast with the dreary wilder- | 
ness of Kentish Town and Holloway, that are | 
the only charms of Parliament Hill. 
Here, according to tradition, the Parliamentary 
merals planted cannon for the defence of Lon- 
_ and hence the Hill takes its name. There is, 
it is true, nothing to prove the truth of the legend ; 
and there is, likewise, good ground for believing 
that the Parliamentarian fortifications were never 
advanced so far north; still, the ne has run 
for some hundreds of years, and will certainly 
pass current as long as the Hill lasts. But even 
if this time-honoured tradition of the spot has 
to be given up, it possesses other and still more 
ancient associations. Here, it is said, the mem- 
bers for Middlesex were at one time elected ; 
and the etymology is very possibly the true one. 
The county elections were, as a matter of fact, | 
held at Hampstead until the hustings were 
removed to Brentford, an event which took 
at the beginning of the eighteenth century. The 
recise spot seems to have been the high-road 
in front of Jack Straw’s Castle. But it is very 
possible that the Hill itself was the scene of the 
ceremony at a still earlier date. Yet another 
legend belongs to the spot. Here, we are told, 
‘Guy Faux’s comrades stood to see his match send 
Parliament House and parliament, and, if pos- 
sible, King Jamie, into the air.’ But, unfortu- 
nately for the reputation of popular tradition, it 
is an historical fact that the conspirators did not | 
wait to sce the explosion, but were at the time | 
that it would have occurred making the best of || 
their way out of London by sundry and divers 
roads. So the associations of Parliament Hill 
with Gunpowder Plot can only be commemora- | 
tive celebrations of ‘the 5th of November !’ 
But the happiest legend of all is that for 
which the stalwart custodian of the rights of the | 
frecholder is responsible. This worthy, who has 
a knack of horrifying trespassers by telling them 
that they must pay a quarter of a million of || 
money before they can walk over these sacred 
fields, will, m persuasion, gravely relate how 
Parliament Hill is the where a cannon was 
fixed with which to blow the Houses of Parlia- 
ment to pieces. He will be found to be cautious 
in assigning a date to the episode. But you can- | 
not shake him as to the fact. It would be hard to 
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find a better illustration of the fatal facility with 
which local traditions get mixed. 

Mr Walter Besant and Professor Hales have 
lately thrown a new and vivid light upon the 
archeology of the northern heights of London. 
North of Parliament Hill rises another emi- 
nence, which is of remarkable form. A regularly 
rounded cone, it is clearly of artificial origin, and 
this conclusion is fully borne out by the fact that 
a well-defined fosse runs round it. In this both 
Mr Walter Besant and Professor Hales recognise 
a British barrow, and the latter has expended 
much research in fixing its date. Howitt, he 
reminds us, relates how ‘in very early times the 
inhabitants of St Albans, who aspired to make 
that town the capital of this part of England, 
finding London growing a vigorous rival, set out 
to attack and destroy it ; but that the Londoners, 
turning out, met and defeated their enemies of 
St Albans on this spot, and that this mound con- 
tains the dust of the slain.’ We must, the pro- 
fessor gravely points out, go back to very early 
times to fix a possible date for such a fray. In 
55 Bo., when Casar invaded Britain, war was 
raging between Cassivelaunus, king of the Catu- 
velauni, whose capital was Verulam, the modern 
St Albans, and Imanuentius, king of the Trino- 
bantes, one of whose chief towns was Londinium. 
The Catuvelauni seem to have had the best of 
it during the earlier part of this prolonged 
struggle, which did not end with Cesar’s coming. 
In one of the battles, Imanuentius was slain, 
and the Trinobantes threw themselves under 
Ceesar’s pie. But hostilities were renewed 
on the departure of the Romans, and continued 
under the two succeeding kings of the Catu- 
velauni, Tasciovan and Cunobelin, the latter of 
whom was the Cymbeline of Shakspeare. This 
tumulus may, then, be the mound which covers 
the slain of one of these fierce fights, and Imanu- 
entius may have himself been buried here. 

But the suggestion that a British tumulus still 
exists intact within four miles of Charing Cross 
is sure to be received with incredulity. It will 
be pointed out that multitudes of people must 
have passed over these prasey slopes in nineteen 
centuries ; and that if of British origin, the sides 
of the ditch must have become obliterated by 
wear and tear. It will be urged that antiquaries 
of past generations would have rifled such a heap 
of eaed treasures as the grave of hundreds of 
British warriors. And these and the like objec- 
tions will derive an added force from the local 
rumour, — seems to be ones 
though it does not appear to supported by 
wuliee authority, that this is none other than 
a plague-pit—a grim relic of the Great Plague. 
This, it is said, is the reason the mound has not 
only never been opened, but so long shunned 
that its outlines have remained as well defined as 
when it was first made. Rightly or wrongly, it 
is still commonly believed that even an interment 
of two hundred years is not enough to destroy 
the germs of the Plague; and with the cholera 
still threatening us, few will probably be found 
to be anxious to try the experiment even to set 
the archeological question at rest. So it is to 
be feared that the mystery of the Hampstead 
tumulus will still go unexplained. 

But even these do not exhaust the etymologies 
of Parliament Hill, for it shares with another 


eminence in the grounds of the Baroness Burdett- 
Coutts the doubtful honour of having been the 
‘Traitors’ Hill.’ Of the two, however, Parlia- 
ment Hill seems to have the better claim. This 
name is also attributed to the associations of the 
spot with Guy Faux and his friends, which we 
have already shown to rest upon only the scantiest 
foundation. But another curious derivation has 
been unearthed. In 1661, Thomas Venner, wine- 
cooper, headed an insurrection against King 
Charles. The episode has long been forgotten, 
and can scarcely be found in any of the more 
accessible histories ; but it is none the less his- 
torical. After killing one or two persons, Venner, 
at the head of an insignificant rabble, took u 

his quarters in Caen Wood, and thence threatene 

London for three or four days. It says much 
for the nervousness of the age that the metropolis 
should have been reduced to a state of panic by 
a handful of silly bigots. Yet that this was the 
case sufficiently appears from the State Papers 
of the time. The number of the insurgents was 
absurdly exaggerated, and the wildest rumours 
were afloat as to the crowds that were flocking 
to the rebel standard. Short-lived as the rising 
was, it lasted long enough to fasten itself upon 
the popular imagination. It had a tragic ending. 
Venner and his crew no sooner ventured into 
London, than they were ove 
few days later, Venner and Hodgkins, another 
ringleader, were hanged, drawn, and quartered. 


And although these traitors met with such speedy | 


and condign punishment, which shows that the 


authorities of the time understood the art of } 
suppressing rebellions much better than we do, 
ave their names | 


it is quite possible that “yj 
to both the Traitors’ Hills of Hampstead. But 
however this may be, we have shown that these 
spots have a many-sided interest apart 
picturesque surroundings. Whether it be a plague- 
pit—which does not sound salubrious—or a verit- 


able British barrow that crowns this hilltop, may }} 


be doubtful; but few probably will dispute the 


claims of the Hill and its fellows to be pre- jf 


served. 


THE BRANCHTOWN BALL 
IN THREE CHAPTERS.—CHAP. II. 


Ir is needless to say that in three days every- 
body in Branchtown and Mudport had called 
upon His Grace; some with the excuse of pre- 
vious acquaintance with some member of his 
family ; others with no excuse at all) The 
Admiral-Superintendent of the Mudport Dock- 
yard, and the colonels commanding the regi- 
ments stationed there, were among the earliest 
to avail themselves of the presence of a distin- 
guished member of the aristocracy in their midst ; 
and upon their heels came the whole society of 
the two places. 

The duke most graciously accepted a ticket 
for the ball, and promised to come early. The 
triumph of the lady patronesses was complete ; 
and the young ladies were nearly mad with 
excitement at the prospect of exercising their 
fascinations ‘upon a bachelor duke. The local 
modistes were distracted by the sudden demand 
for new and expensive toilets; and gloves and 
flowers sold with unprecedented rapidity. 


fo 


wered ; while, a 


from their | 
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The eventful night arrived, and by nine o'clock 
Eva and her mother were at the Assembly Rooms. 
Miss Armitage-Maxwell had never looked better 
in her life. From her pretty head, which was a 
triumph of the hairdresser’s art, to her little 
satin shoes, she was a delightful object to con- 
template. Her mother, splendidly arrayed in 
black satin, with gold ornaments, might have 
gga for a dowager countess at the very least. 

e other lady patronesses were likewise arrayed 
in their best bibs and tuckers; and although 
diamonds were rather scarce, the general effect 
was sufficiently imposing. 

The rooms were tastefully decorated. The 
best military band in Mudport was stationed on 
a raised platform, the men’s scarlet uniforms 
almost concealed by feathery palms and tree- 
ferns. A pyramid of ice in each corner of the 
room contributed a delicious coolness to the 
atmosphere. Ample rows of crimson-covered 
sofas were provided for the ro who were 
not so numerous as to seriously interfere with 
the enjoyment of the younger people. And as 
more than enough tickets had been sold to defray 
all expenses, Mrs Armitage-Maxwell’s satisfaction 
was complete. 

Almost the first arrival was Bertie Fleming, 
who had arrived from say ee to keep Eva to 
her promise to dance the first waltz with him. 
The rest of the regiment, being less enthusiastic, 
would put in an appearance later. Despite her 
mother’s black looks, the lieutenant made his 
way at once to Eva’s side and stayed there, 
while other people were wandering about aim- 
lessly and consulting their programmes. The 
stewards, three grizzled veterans all somewhat 
the worse for wear, bustled about, introducing 
the few strangers present and talking affably to 
the dowagers ; while the young ladies took mental 
notes of each other’s dresses, and decided that 
everybody else was ‘made up’ or ‘a fright.’ 
When this sort of thing had gone on for about 
an hour, the younger people began to think 
that they had had a of it, and suggested 
to the lady patronesses that it might be as well 
to commence. To which Mrs Armitage-Maxwell 
made answer, in her decided way, that she and 
her colleagues considered that it would be only 
common courtesy to defer commencing to dance 

‘Just as if he were a Royal personage!’ grum- 
bled the disaffected ones. weplitiag: 

‘What did you think of the duke?’ Eva whis- 
pered to her lover. 

‘I thought him exceedingly proud and dis- 

ble,’ was the frank answer. ‘As our fellows 
would say, he puts too much side on by half! 
—Oh, by Jove! there he is!’ 

And in the doorway appeared the hero of the 
evening. He was a tall young man, with rather 
a good figure, and features not in any way remark- 
able. His hair was light, and his eyes pale blue. 
His walk was pompous, and it was evident that 
he was fully conscious of his dignity. The 
stewards went forward to greet him, and then 
introduced him to the lady patronesses, who 
smiled upon him sweetly as a matter of course. 
And then the welcome music struck up, and 
a set of Lancers was formed. The duke was 
asked to dance with Lady Borwick, and accord- 
ingly led her to the top of the room. The set 


concluded, Sir Percy Borwick took the young 
nobleman under his wing, and butielineed him 
to the chief of the Branchtown beauties. Pretty 
Miss Armitage-Maxwell was among the first ; 
and to her mother’s intense delight, he scrawled 
an illegible something, presumably his name, 
against the only two waltzes she had left 
vacant. 

It was soon discovered that the duke danced 
very badly, which circumstance, however, was no 
obstacle in the way of his obtaining partners. 
He blundered through the programme, treading 
on people’s toes and tearing the ladies’ dresses, 
his shortcomings being overlooked on account 
of his rank; although most of the other men, 
and especially the officers from Mudport, waltzed 
to perfection. As the veterans remarked to each 
other, dismally wagging their gray heads, dancing 
was all young soldiers were fit for nowadays. 
They would waltz while the service and the 
country were going to the dogs. 

Eva, however, felt much annoyed at being 
dragged hither and thither by a clumsy lad whose 
step never once came in with her own. Nothing 
exasperated her more than an awkward partner ; 
nor did his small-talk afford any very high 
opinion of his conversational powers. But he 
was evidently favourably Sg by his pretty 
partner. His eyes followed her about the room, 
with approval so legibly written in them, that 
many peo le noticed it; and Mrs Armitage- 
Maxwell’s heart beat high with hope. When the 
first of the three supper-dances was being played, 
and a general move took place among the chape- 
rons, he came boldly up to Eva, who was standing 
by her mother’s side, and asked to have the 

easure of taking her in. Now, this was an 
infringement of etiquette, for it had been taken 
for granted that he would escort Lady. Borwick, 
the matron of highest rank in the room. The 
widow, however, was not to be balked by such a 
trifling obstacle, or the — that her daughter 
was already pledged to somebody else. 

‘Our dance, Miss Armitage-Maxwell,’ said Bertie 
Fleming coming up with a radiant smile ; for he 
had been looking forward all the evening to the 
pleasure of taking Eva in to supper. She rose 
and took his arm; but her mother inter- 


sed. 

‘Mr Fleming, you have danced so much with 
Eva that I’m sure you won’t refuse to take 

ity on a poor forlorn chaperon instead. May 
ask you to take me in to supper?’ 

‘I should be delighted’ he began politely ; 
‘but your daughter’ —— 

‘Oh, never mind about Eva,’ answered her 
mother carelessly. ‘If you knew how ferociously 
hungry I am, you would feel it a Christian act 
to take pity on me. The duke, I am sure,’ will 
look after Eva ?’ 

‘Delighted, I’m sure, answered that noble 
youth, his face brightening as he spoke. 

Bertie Fleming, inwardly raging, had to lead 
off the widow, Fooling that he had been com- 
pletely out-generalled by a clever woman. Eva, 
after one swift indignant glance at her mother, 
followed them; feeling so angry that she would 
have liked to pinch the arm the duke offered 
for her acceptance. 

The supper-room was full, chiefly of dowagers 
and elderly men, eager to secure their fair share 
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of turkey and trifle and champagne. Bertie made 
for a seat near Lady Borwick, while the duke 
contrived to find places at a side-table. The 
waiters, taking their cue from their betters, came 
fussing assiduously about His Grace and executed 
his orders with praiseworthy promptitude. His 
manner to his inferiors, Eva could not help 
thinking, was unpleasantly haughty and con- 
temptuous. Surely a little more courtesy, even 
to a waiter, would not have been derogatory 
to the dignity of one so far removed by his 
position from any fear of his politeness being 
misconstrued. The Branchtown people habitu- 
ally practised the greatest courtesy in all their 
dealings with those socially beneath them. The 
considered it exceedingly ‘bad form’ to en: 
uncivilly toa poor man. But then, thought Eva 
to herself, perhaps dukes were different from 
other people ; although she felt sure that if Bertie 
Fleming by any magic could be raised to a 
dukedom the next day, he would remain the 
same perfect gentleman in mind and manners 
he always had been. 

‘ Have you always lived here?’ asked His Grace, 
when Eva’s wants and his own had been attended 


‘Ever since I was quite a little girl.’ 
‘But you go up to town for the season, don’t 
out 
‘ ‘O no,’ was the simple answer. Eva was too 
honest to attempt to evade the truth. 

‘You don’t mean to say that you can manage 
to exist in this slow hole all the year round?’ 
asked the duke with undisguised astonishment, 

‘We generally go out in the summer for a 
month or two, but the rest of the year’ we live 
here. I like it. I am very fond of Branchtown, 
and don’t find it at all slow.’ 

‘Such a lot of half-pay officers all over the 
place!’ he answered disparagingly and not very 
courteously. 

‘I’m sure you couldn’t find better society any- 
where than there is here,’ said Miss Armitage- 
Maxwell with spirit. She always bristled up if 
anybody found fault with Branchtown. Had the 
— of Mudport anything to do with her 

evotion to the place? 

‘Good enough in its way, perhaps, if everybody 
only wasn’t so confoundedly poor, answered the 
duke slightingly. ‘But a man who is used to 
London naturally feels country society rather 
flat. One misses the theatres, and the sn and 
Hurlingham, and all that sort of thing.’ 

so,’ said Eva, trying in imagination 
to put herself into the place of a member of the 
aristocracy. ‘But you don’t stay in London after 
the season, do you ?’ 

‘T run down in the autumn for the shooting to 
my places in the country,’ he answered carelessly ; 
‘and in the winter I generally go off somewhere 
in my'yacht. But I soon get tired of being away 
from town, and I go back again as soon as I can. 
People bother me so, you know, to go and stay at 
their country-houses, and it is such a horrid bore ! 
I came here to get out of the way.’ 

‘The pictures at De Courcy Castle are very 
beautiful, are they not?’ asked Eva, for the sake 
of saying something. 

' *So they tell me. I don’t pretend to care much 
for that sort of thing myself,’ he answered _loftily. 
‘The Rubenses and the Van Dycks, I believe, are 


considered very good. A great many people go 
over the house every year when I’m not at home. 
The late duke began the custom, and I have to 
keep it up, although I’d rather not have a lot of 
Cockney tourists all over the place. I’m think- 
ing of altering and enlarging the castle before I 

o and stay there again. The ballroom isn’t half 

ig enough for a proper dance. I don’t, of course, 
mean a paltry little affair of two or three hundred 
people—I don’t call that a dance—but a thousand 
guests or so ata time. My architect is preparing 
the plans now. Everybody says it will be an 
immense improvement. There’s nothing so horrid 
as being cramped for space !’ said His Grace, with 
the air of a man who has dwelt in marble halls 
all his life and is quite conscious of the fact. 

‘Oh, everybody acknowledges that large houses 
are much nicer than small ones,’ said Eva brightly. 
pre unfortunately, everybody can’t afford to 
gratify their tastes in that respect. We must do 
as we can, not as we would.’ 

‘Now, at Polpen,’ went on the duke, as if he 
had not heard her, ‘the ballroom is the best room 
in the house. It’s a pity ; for there’s hardly any 
society for miles but miners’ huts. 
I can’t stand the dullness of the place ; and so 
I never go there.—Won’t you have some more 
champagne ?” 

‘No, thank you,’ said Eva, drawing back her 
glass as he was about to refill it. 

‘Well, I won’t urge you, because I think it is 
about the worst I ever tasted,’ he remarked dis- 
dainfully. ‘Cheap stuff, I suppose, supplied by 
some local confectioner 

‘Sir Percy Borwick: ordered it,’ said Eva, not 
very well pleased at his sneering tone. 

‘Oh, he’s one of the stewards, isn’t he? He 
called on me when I first came—said he knew m 
father and all that—and was very civil rian | 
like all the people here. He told me about this 
dance, and wanted me to promise to come; but 
at first I wouldn’t ; for it’s such a horrid bore to 
meet a roomful of strangers, don’t you know? 
But a lot more fellows called on me, and gave 
me no peace until I said I’d look in for an hour 
or two in the course of the — 

‘I’m sure it was very good of you to come,’ 
said Eva demurely, as she began to draw on her 
gloves, wondering the while at the duke’s want of 
breeding in showing so plainly what an immense 
condescension he considered it for him to mix in 
Branchtown society at all. He had come to the 
place of his own free-will, and had surely no 
reason to resent that he had been hospitably 
received, 

They went back to the ballroom, the duke 
taking occasion to grumble at the steepness of 
the stairs, contrasting them very disadvantage- 
ously with those of his town-house in aes 
Square ; and his natural arrogance being probably 
augmented by the champagne, of which, despite 
its badness, he consumed a good deal, he made 
himself very disagreeable during the rest of the 
evening by his sneering depreciation of almost 
everything at Branchtown, and the implied, if 
not expressed, superiority of his own possessions. 
The younger men were much annoyed at his 
supercilious airs; but the ladies were inclined 
to judge him more leniently, and consider his 
arrogance rather in his favour than the reverse. 


Mrs Armitage-Maxwell, in particular, was ih 
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charmed with him. As she drove home with 
her daughter she was eloquent concerning His 
Grace’s good looks, amiability, and so forth. 
The widow was one of those enviable people 
who cannot see anything they have e up 
their minds not to see. 

‘He was certainly very much struck with you, 
Eva. Everybody in the room noticed it. I heard 
Mrs Langton say you had made quite a conquest ; 
and the Greenes and the Travers girls were very 
cross about it. I know they got those absurdly 
overtrimmed dresses on purpose to fascinate the 
duke—poor silly things !’ 

‘I’m sure as far as I’m concerned, they ’re 
welcome to caentes him to any extent, said Eva 

awning, as the carriage sto 
The next day the Duke Ambleside called 
a Mrs Armitage-Maxwell. He wore a bright 
ue necktie, and his features were not improved 
by the champagne consumed overnight. Bertie 
eming came in soon after, and two or three 
more of Eva's admirers. ‘These youths soon 
found themselves relegated to the very remote 
28, ar The hostess had eyes and ears for 
nobody but the duke. The astute matron had 
discovered that His Grace was very accessible 
to flattery ; and she determined to give him as 
much adulation as he could possibly desire. The 
young man was in er an arrogant vein, and 
talked grandiloquently to what he no doubt 
believed to be an admiring circle of listeners. 
He described De Courcy Castle and his ‘little 
place’ in Scotland ; and descanted upon yachting 
and grouse-shooting, which, he implied, were the 
only pursuits befitting a gentleman. He stayed 
more than an hour, ya Pg this delightful 
and instructive manner; while the other men 
tugged at the ends of their moustaches, and Eva 
ned outright. But still, despite his silliness, 
is superiority was tacitly admitted. The great 
facts of his title, his estates, and his enormous 
rent-roll outweighed the actual littleness of the 


man. 

There was a very melancholy look on Bertie 
Fieming’s handsome face as a general move 
was made towards departure. ‘Darling, you 
won't forsake me?’ he murmured, as Mrs Armi- 
tage-Maxwell was shaking hands with her aristo- 
cratic guest and saying she h soon to have 
the ure of his y at dinner. 

‘I will, when I meet a better man!’ Eva 
answered teasingly, but with a look in her brown 

es which he nightly interpreted to mean that 

never mete to do so, 

And so the Duke of Ambleside was fairly 
launched in Branchtown society, where he reigned 
absolutely without a rival. K.C.B.s and Admirals 
of the Fleet hid their diminished heads before 
the owner of De Courcy Castle. Mrs Armitage- 
Maxwell and those like-minded with herself vied 
with each other in attentions to him. Carpet- 
dances were got up to display his execrable 
waltzing; dinner- succeeded dinner-party, 
and receptions ‘to meet the Duke of Ambleside’ 
became the rage. He was made an honorary 

i on i at regi- 
tradesmen of the to 
whom patroni largely, e great capi 
out of the articles of dress Gg hed 
been privileged to supply to His Grace. 


The girls of Branchtown lived in a continual 
state of excitement. The duke was their one 
thought. It was small wonder that they entered 
upon the chase with ardour; for never before 
had they had such a noble quarry in view. 
Hitherto, they had been obliged to exercise their 
fascinations upon curates without the remotest 
a of a living; subalterns who could 

ly keep themselves, still less support a 
wife ; and briefless barristers whose earnings were 
nil. So they were naturally prepared to rend 
heaven and earth for the sake of De Courcy 
Castle and a house in town. 

About the only girl in Branchtown who did 
not try to attract the duke was Eva Armitage- 
Maxwell, who, curiously enough, was the object 
of his most marked attentions. 

‘It would be a wicked flying in the face of 
providence to slight his evident preference for 
you, Eva!’ said her mother impressively, as 
the door closed behind the duke on one of the 
many occasions that he dined at her house. The 
widow, although she was charmed to have him, 
quite dreaded to think what she was spending 
in entrées and ice-puddings and champagne pro- 
cured in his honour. 

‘A preference so highly flattering that it is a 
pity it should be all on one side!’ was the caustic 
answer. 

‘That means that you have set your affections 
on that stupid Bertie Fleming, I suppose?’ said 
the elder lady angrily. ‘I wish we had never 
seen him !’ 

‘I wish we had never seen the duke; every- 
thing has been at sixes and sevens since he came !’ 
sighed poor Eva, peas dismally as she lighted 
her candle. And before Mrs Armitage-Maxwell 
could utter an indignant rebuke, the girl had 
scuttled away to her room like a frightened 
rabbit. 

His Grace called the next morning about 
eleven, when, as a matter of fact, he was hor- 
ribly in the way, and sat and sat, and talked 
and talked, until his hostess had no resource 
but to ask him to stay to luncheon, having 
pocenty despatched a secret embassage to the 

itchen. Mrs Armitage-Maxwell already 
become accustomed to duke’s habit of callin 
at all hours and only going away when it suite 
him to do so, She said it was charming to see 
a young man in his position so free from the i 
foolish shackles of conventionality ; but perhaps | 
in her secret heart she could have wished that | 
he had had a little more regard for etiquette, || 
now that there was nothing but cold mutton in 
the house, and the cook was under notice to 
leave, and therefore very uncivil. 

‘What do you say to a turn on the pier pre- 
sently?’ asked the young nobleman, as they 
returned from the dining-room, where he had 
committed fearful ravages on his hostess’s fried 
soles, curried mutton, vanilla pudding, and sherry. 

‘Delightful!’ answered the colonel’s widow 
heroically. It was a bright day, but there was 
a keen east wind, which she knew would in- 
fallibly bring on her neuralgia ; nevertheless, she 
nobly maiilesk herself for Eva, although the 
girl’s face showed no pleasure at the proposal. 

‘Do you think you ou ht to go out in this 
cold wind, mother?’ she asked with an apparent 
solicitude which was really rather selfish. 
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*What’s the matter?’ asked the duke in his 


‘Mother is rather subject to neuralgia.’ 

‘It’s nothing,’ said the widow, mentally resign- 
ing herself to a sleepless night. ‘I dread the 
damp the most; and it is beautifully sunny and 
dry to-day.’ 

‘You must not knock yourself up, and be 
— to go to Mudport to-morrow,’ remarked 

va. 

*O dear, no,’ said Mrs Armitage-Maxwell, whose 
ailments, like those of a great many people, 
depended very much on time, place, and cir- 
cumstances. ‘We must go to Mu ; it would 
never do to disappoint the admiral.’ 

‘What a queer old fish he is, isn’t he?’ said 
the duke reflectively. 

‘I think he is delightful!’ was Eva’s rather 
indignant answer. 

‘lt will be awfully jolly for us to go to Mud- 
port together, won’t it?’ went on 
‘T’ll meet you at the station, and tell them 
to let us have a carriage to ourselves.’ 

‘You are always so thoughtful for others!’ 
said his hostess, with affected rapture.—‘And now, 
Eva, if we are going, we must get ready.’ 

‘Don’t be more than an hour,’ facetiously bg 
in the duke, with a grin at his feeble joke, 
as his hostess turned to leave the room. Bertie 
Fleming would have opened the door for her; 
but he attempted nothing of the sort. He stood 
gawkily at the window with his hands in his 
pockets, and, almost before he was alone, began 
to whistle. 

Eva watched her mother safely into her bed- 
room and then ran to find the housemaid. ‘Jane, 
if Mr Fleming should call this afternoon, tell 


| him we have gone on the pier’ 


HOW COLONIES ARE FOUNDED. 


I suprose that every one who reads this has read 
Dickens’s humorous and not too flattering account 
of the flourishing city of Eden, and its agent, Mr 
Zephaniah Scadder, in Martin Chwzzlewit. Mr 
Scadder and his friends were doubtless smart 
men, and Mr Dickens seems to have portrayed 
‘them as none too honest. But did the pioneers 
of Western cities, at the time when Mr Dickens 
wrote, fully deserve to be set down as the common 
swindlers which he seems to have considered them? 
Mr Chuzzlewit is represented as much struck 
with the flourishing city of Eden as it appeared 
on the plan, and Mr Scadder was doubtless well 
within the truth when he stated that all the 
public buildings, &c. set forth on the a were 
not completed. But was not Mr Chuzzlewit 
rather like too many English emigrants of the 
present time in expecting too much for his 
money? He paid one hundred and fifty dollars 
for a fifty-acre lot, which Mr Scadder pointed 
out—and we are,not told that it was found 
to be untrue—as situated with a good river 
frontage near the centre of the (proposed) town. 
Now, there seems to be an idea amongst stay-at- 
home people that one may easily purchase lots of 
this sort, with buildings on them, &. im good 
positions in towns, for sums of like amount— 
namely, about twelve shillings and sixpence per 
acre. This, however, is by no means the case, as 
central lots in Chicago or St Paul are worth quite 


is Grace. | drains 


as much as similar situations in Birmingham or 
Leeds ; in fact, a far-seeing capitalist would pro- 
bably be willing to give more for them, because 
the American towns are capable of more develo 
ment with the increase of population to . 
expected in a new country, than is the case in 
the old. 

Let us accompany Mr Chuzzlewit and the ever 
cheerful Mark Tapley to the city of Eden and see 
what he found there, and what chances a shrewd 
man could have seen for the future development 
of a city. First of all, there was steam com- 
munication by water between the city and the 
Eastern States. Next, we find that the pioneer 
settlers were suffering from fever and ague. This 
is one of the drawbacks which a pioneer must be 
willing to face, given the desirable adjuncts of a 
warm climate and a good soil, with consequent 
luxurious vegetation; and this fever and ague 
doubtless gave way before cultivation, as a few 
ins and a little clearing of the land always 
have this effect. We are told that there was a 
good supply of timber there, for the steamers 
called to take in wood. Mr Chuzzlewit & ‘Co.’ 
arrived there, and found only a few settlers carry- 
ing on a miserable existence; and the senior 

er, being a prejudiced European, seems to 

ave been disheartened by this, and to have 

fallen in with the general idea and done nothing 
to improve things. 

A settler, with his head set right on his 
shoulders and a little capital to back him, may be 
supposed to have bought out Mr Chuzzlewit’s lot 
for pretty nearly anything he chose to offer—say, 
fifty dollars. Instead of waiting for something m 
his particular line to turn up, he would have sat 
down and calculated what could be done with the 
resources at hand. An obvious opening at once is 
to start a sawmill; for this he requires a small 
outlay in a steam-engine, and about half-a-dozen 
hands to work it at first. He gets his steam- 
engine and hands from the East; they arrive ; 
all turn into the log-house already on the place, 
and commence to clear a site for the mill, choosing 
high ground as near the river as possible for con- 
venience of transport. By dint of hard work 
with pick and shovel, a site is soon ready ; and 
while this has been going on, others have been 
engaged in felling logs for the mill building ; and 
now the work becomes harder than ever, for these 
logs have to be brought down with skids, ox, if 
obtainable, with the aid of a team of horses, to 
the site of the proposed mill. At length they 
are all there, and all the avaitable neighbours 
come to assist at the ‘raising.’ A raising is very 
hard work for all concerned. Four of the best 
axe-men take the corners, and cut nicks in the 
logs, to bind them together, and cause them to 
lie as near together as possible, so as to leave less 
space between for the subsequent ‘chinking ;’ 
while the rest of the men have to raise the logs 
—one end at a time—into their required position 
on the wall. The ‘boss’ of the sawmill will have 
taken care to have plenty of substantial food 
down for the occasion, and a goodly supply of 
whisky. This latter is only partaken of sparingly 
during the progress of the work. As the sun gets 
low on the eventful day, all work with a will 
to get the walls finished ; and just as darkness is 
coming on, the last log up with a cheer; and 
all adjourn to the old log-hut for supper, and a 
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convivial evening after. A fiddle comes out, and 
dancing is kept up till the small-hours; while 
the whisky-can circulates far more freely than 
the Blue Ribbon people at home would consider 
proper. On the next day, the people engaged for 
the mill get on with putting the machinery in 
position ; and by the end of the week it is all 
ready for work, the little details of roofing the 
mill, &c. being postponed until slabs are sawn by 
the machine-saws for the purpose. I have not 
made any mention of the fever during all this 
time, as the men employed have had a great safe- 
guard against it in hard work with plenty of 
perspiration, and have hardly had time to think 
of such a thing. 

Time goes on; the mill is finished, and a fair 
pile of sawn timber begins to grow round it; 
while close to the water's edge plenty of cordwood 
is standing ready for sale to passing steamers— 
cordwood which brin s the vendor a considerable 
profit, as it is made from the crooked and smaller 

ieces of the trees, the better part of which have 
Sess. sawn into boards, It is soon found incon- 
venient to load everything into the steamers from 
the mud-banks, and so the mill-owner makes a 
wooden quay, connected with wooden rails to the 
mill; and now they can lie alongside at their 
ease. 

Let us now pass on to the next spring and 
view the settlement. Several neat framehouses 
now take the place of the old log-hut, which was 
found far too small for the workman except at 
the first start off. The settlers who were here 
before the mill started begin to wake up and 
do a little garden cultivation, to supply their 
busier brethren with necessaries. Some of the 
mill-hands have chosen locations for themselves, 
and begin actively to clear away the timber and 
start cultivation on their own account. An enter- 
prising man has opened a general store to supply 
the local demands, which are rapidly increasing, 
and sells anything from tobacco to ready-made 
clothes. But alas for the mill-owner; the de- 
mand for lumber ceases in the more Eastern 
points, another mill having started nearer to their 
market; so a cessation of the work becomes 
pga’ It is a bad time for our speculator. 
The mill, on which he had reckoned for a good 
return this year, now represents only so much 
locked-up capital; but he does not abscond or 
commit suicide; he does what is more sensible 
—thinks what he can do. He comes to the con- 
clusion to cultivate his fifty acres and put up 
houses on lots of ten acres each, constructing them 
of his surplus stock of lumber. This occupies 
him and his hands until the next winter, and by 
that time a fresh demand has arisen for lumber 
in a new market. Added to this, the farming 
community are doing well with the little crops 
which they have raised, and more settlers flock 
into the neighbourhood, who themselves create a 
demand for lumber, and cause the storekeeper to 
hug himself when he thinks of the increasin 
business which they bring him. Settlers wit. 
families begin to think that a school is necessar 
for their children ; call a meeting of the inhabi- 
tants, and agree to build one—the contract going 
to the mill-owner. A travelling doctor comes on 


| 


finding that he has plenty of work in assisting 
new-comers into the world, a work for which he 
is well paid, though not always in money. 

Last of all, they wake up to their spiritual 
needs, and are soon not content with having 
service from an occasional minister who may 
happen to come by, but they set to and erect a 
church, getting subscriptions from all, on the plea 
that it is to be undenominational ; and as soon 
as it is built, the wily Methodists find out that 
the land must be ‘deeded’ to some one, and grab 
it for themselves. The Presbyterians are not 
going to be outdone, so build themselves another 
church ; and the Episcopals, waiting first to see 
if there is prospect of a permanent congregation 
and proper emoluments for a parson, cautiously 
erect a small church and parsonage for them- 
selves, The area farmed increases all round the 
town, and new stores are opened up to meet the 
new demands. An hotel is built near the landing- 
place ; and the town goes pies. on, with 
slack times now and again, but generally all the 
better for them in the end, as a lack of one kind 
of business causes other. kinds to be started, and 
they are not often abandoned as soon as the 
original business gets better again. 

Years go on, and the whole of the United 
States is shaken by the rebellion; Eden sends 
its. quota of stalwart soldiers to preserve the 
Union and to free the slave; while ‘the most 
remarkable men in the country’ content them- 
selves with holding meetings and advising others 
to go to the front and fight. During the re- 
bellion, Eden, with gd other frontier towns, 
remained at a standstill, but did not go back, as 
the women and children, scum to battle 
with difficulties, themselves turned to and har- 
vested the crops, and did all the work which it 
was at all possible to do. 

After the war up to the present time it partook 
of the real rey which has favoured the 
States generally, and now it is a town of hundreds 
of thousands of inhabitants, with several railways 
running to it, and putting it in communication 
with e and flourishing rural districts. Its 
river is churned by numerous steamboats, plying 
to the seaboard and around the great lake system 
with which it is connected by canals. Large an 
handsome public buildings occupy the site of 
the old mill, and what was forty years ago a 
dismal swamp is now a handsome city. 

This is no fancy sketch. At about the time 
when Dickens wrote his book, Chicago was 
nothing but a flat swamp on the side of a lake. 


The two cities of Council Bluffs and Omaha—on | 


either side of the Missouri—were non-existent 


except as muddy wastes of brush and forest ; St | 


Paul and Minneapolis were frontier settlements, 
struggling with locusts and_ hostile Indians ; St 
Louis had no existence; Rock Island, on the 
Mississippi, now the great arsenal of the States, 
was an island and nothing more; San Francisco 
was nothing but an insignificant Spanish mission ; 
while the flourishing settlement of Salt Lake and 
the mineral wealth of its hills was undreamed 
of. 
What has been the history of the Central 
States within this short space of time, will. be 


the place and thinks there is an opening for him. | the history of the British country of Central 
He hears almost with regret of the fever which 
used to infest the place, but is comforted by 


Canada within a short time, with the difference, 
that instead of the settlers there losing their 
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nationality and becoming citizens of the States, 
they will remain Englishmen, and eventfully con- 
duce to the support and strength of the mother- 
country to which they belong, and to which they 
remain attached. Let but the right sort of man 
go there now, either with a head and some capital, 
or with a head and strong hands accustomed to 
work, and he must succeed. Ups and downs 
there will be, and difficulties of many sorts to 
be overcome ; but those who survive them will 
be the better fitted to enjoy prosperity from the 
very fact of having learnt to turn their hands to 
many things in seasons of adversity ; and a new 
and prosperous England is now taking root there, 
which will endure for many years, whatever may 
be the fate of the old country. 


ADVENTURE WITH PIRATES IN THE 
CHINA SEA, 


TWENTY years ago, piracy was more common in 
the China seas than now, and every vessel leaving 
Hong-kong with opium as a part of her cargo— 
a fact duly intimated to the pirates on the coast, 
previous to the ship’s sailing, by their agents at 
that port—ran a very good chance of being 
boarded by pirates within forty-eight hours of 
leaving harbour. In the case of such an attack, 
if the chests were handed over to the pirates, 
or they were allowed to help themselves to them 
unresisted, they would generally depart peaceably, 
or with perhaps merely a playful attempt to set 
ihe ship on fire. But in the event of any endea- 
vour on the part of the poor captain to defend 
his ship and cargo, in most cases sanguinary 
scenes were enacted, and whole crews massacred, 
and ships scuttled or burnt. 

Some five-and-twenty years ago, the writer, 
who had previously been chief-officer of an opium- 
receiving ship at Hong-kong, had subsequently 
joined the English government service as chief 
warder of the convict prison on the island, and 
in that capacity had seen a good deal of the 
seamy side of the Chinese character; the com- 
paratively lenient punishments of Fangui (bar- 
barian or European) criminal law, as in force in 
a British colony, attracting the scum of the 
Chinese population of the mainland of Kwang- 
tung, making the island of Hong-kong a perfect 
Alsatia for Chinese thieves, pirates, and criminals 
of every description, who found the diet and 
treatment of an English convict prison a heavenly 
contrast to the drastic and Draconic remedies 
applied by the Chinese mandarins to the disease 
of criminality, the number and nature of their 
punishments exhausting human ingenuity for 
refinement and excess of torture, even for trivial 
offences, 

Among the prisoners in the Hong-kong convict 
jel. there was an English able seaman named 

elly, who had been convicted of mutiny and 
murder of the captain on board an English ship. 
The captain, it appeared from the evidence of the 
loyal of the crew, was a great tyrant, and bullied 
and half-starved his men; and this fact being 
considered as somewhat extenuating his crime— 


Kelly having not actually been the committer 
of the crime, but accessory before the fact, he 
keeping watch at the cabin door while his com- 
rade drove a harpoon through the captain while 
lying asleep in his bunk—Kelly himself was 
respited when the rope was round his neck and 
he was on the scaffold, the extreme sentence of 
the law being carried out in the case of his 
guiltier comrade. Kelly’s punishment was re- 
mitted, therefore, to penal servitude for life, and 
in this way he came under the writer's notice 
as one of the English convicts of Victoria Jail, 
Hong-kong. 

This fearful experience seemed to have tamed 
down Kelly into a very quiet, willing, and useful 
prisoner, and he was accordingly well treated by 
the prison staff, and was placed, under an armed 
guard, in a small way of authority over a gang 
of Chinese prisoners, working on the roads, 
receiving the privilege of smoking tobacco, and 
earning a fair number of good-conduct marks 
towards the remission of a portion of his life- 
sentence. By his daily contact with Chinese, 
and being a quick fellow, he soon picked up 
the Cantonese dialect, and proved useful to the 
warders as an interpreter. These particulars of 
Kelly’s history are important, as we shall meet 
him further on in this true narrative of events, 
taking an important part in its principal scene. 

Having been ailing for some time, the duties 

of = post being very arduous, I procured three 
months’ leave, which I proposed to spend in a 
trip to the north of China by sea. To this end, 
I was therefore looking out for a vessel to pro- 
cure a passage to one of the northern —- ports, 
and strolling down the Queen’s Road, I came 
across the shroff or cashier of a Chinese friend 
of mine, a large merchant on the Praya or sea- 
front, whom I had been able to do several kind- 
nesses to, in the shape of chartering suitable 
vessels for conveyance of his goods to the north, 
in return being a welcome guest at his house, 
and receiving the present of many valuable 
Chinese and Japanese curios. Tri ping gingerly 
along with his snow-white jacket, fu 1 pantaloons, 
and handsome silk-embroidered paper-soled shoes, 
with a palm-leaf fan in one hand, and a dand 
English silk umbrella over his head, the shroft 
who was quite a Chinese exquisite in his way, 
greeted me: ‘Ay yah, taiping [gentleman], I 
chin-chin you. My piecee master wantshee look 
see you too muchee; he wantshee one — 
number one ship six thousand piculs, & ien- 
tsin side ; chop-chop.’ (In English): ‘ good- 
morning, sir. My master would much like to 
see you; he wants to charter a vessel of six 
thousand piculs’ [a picul is one hundred and 
thirty-three pounds] ‘capacity to go to Tien-tsin ; 
load immediately.’ 
» right, I replied. (Cupid was a 
nickname given the dandy cashier by one of the 
English captains frequenting his master’s hong or 
warehouse.) ‘We will take a chair [palanquin], 
and see him at once.’ 

We engaged a bamboo chair; and I soon com- 
pleted the business to Akow’s (the merchant's) 
satisfaction, by chartering for him a Hamburg 
barque called the Etienne at a reasonable figure ; 
and in return, he arranged with the captain to 
give me a free passage to Tien-tsin and back. 

The captain I found a hearty, good-tempered 
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Hamburger, looking a thorough sailor, and prov- 
ing it, and, as I afterwards found, a plucky 
fellow to boot in our tussle with the pirates 
later on. I went on board with him to see my 
berth and have a glass of grog with him and 
the mate. 

‘Did Akow tell you that he had six chests 
of opium for you to take?’ I asked the skipper, 
when we were seated under the poop awning 
refreshing ourselves. . 

‘No,’ said the captain, who spoke English 
fluently ; ‘he did not. I shall be sorry if I 
have to take it. You remember only last month 
the attack on the Fiery Cross in the Lyee Moon 
Pass, and the poor captain shot before his wife’s 

?? 


es 
TTo0 well, I do, captain; and the gunboats 
haven’t got the lorcha yet that did it, either, 
worse luck; but that lieutenant in the Raccoon 
is a splendid fellow, and has done a lot to thin 
them out. In fact, the Jews in the Queen’s Road 
have been pretty near cleared out of watches, 


the Raccoon’s men have had so much head-money 


to spend ashore.—But, captain,’ I continued, ‘the 
question is simply this: if we are attacked, is it 
to be fight, or give them the opium ?? 

‘Fight! The insurance does not cover risk 
by pirates, and I must do my duty to my owners 
and charterer.’ 

‘It is always wise to know one’s mind; and 
you seem to have a fine crew, I replied, glancing 
at the men rattling down the lower rigging. 

‘I have,’ said Captain Hermann, ‘a first-rate 
erew. Many of them have been with me in 
different ships for years. There are eighteen of 
them able seamen, two ordinary seamen, four 
stout apprentices, two mates; and a boatswain 
and myself make twenty-eight all told. I have 


By this time it was five o’clock, the usual hour 
for the crew’s supper ; and the captain took the 
opportunity of mustering his men, and acquaint- 
ing them with the fact of its being very prob- 
able that having opium on board, the ship might 
be attacked on her voyage, and asking them if 
they intended standing by him and his officers 
in such case. The men, through their spokes- 
man the boatswain, said they of course would, 
and would like to have a brush with the pirates ; 
but as regards those of the crew who were 
married, if any of them were killed, they hoped 
the owner would remember their wives and 
families. This was the only thing they had to 


ask. 

The captain having fully satisfied them on this 
point, I called my sampan and went ashore. 

Stepping from the boat on landing, I met Mr 
Farquhar, the governor of the prison, and my 
immediate superior there. ‘Here’s a case, M——,’ 
said the governor. ‘Kelly has escaped from the 
chain-gang in Wyndham Road, wrenched the 
musket from the sepoy guard’s hands, shot him, 
and disabled the warder with a heavy blow from 
the butt, ran off, and is supposed to be in hiding 
somewhere on the island” = - 

‘He speaks Chinese so well, and is such a 
clever fellow,’ I replied, ‘that I shouldn’t be at 
all surprised if he isn’t somewhere in Taipings- 
han’ [a low quarter of the town], ‘among some 
of his Chinese friends, old convicts, disguised as 
a Chinaman; if, indeed, he isn’t already away 
in one of the Chinese passenger boats, to land 
somewhere among the islands and join a pirate 
lorcha. I expect we shall hear something more 
of Mr Kelly’s exploits before long. He has been 
a naval-reserve man, and can handle big guns, 
and is likely to prove useful to some Macao pirate 


that twelve-pounder carronade there, two dozen | firm. 


muskets and cutlasses; plenty of ammunition ; 
grape, round-shot, and canister for the carronade ; 
ane revolver each for myself and two officers, 
You see, my owners fitted our magazine for the 
China Sea.’ 

‘And I have a short Enfield and two hundred 
rounds, and a Lefaucheux revolver with same 
amount of ammunition ; and three hundred hard 
Mexican dollars in my cash-box, which latter I 
intend to take to Tien-tsin with me, if messieurs 
our friends the long-tails don’t get the better of 
us. If we can carry a good working breeze up 
to and through Mirs Bay, I think none of their 
craft are fast enough to overhaul you; but if 
we get becalmed, which I am Job’s-comforter 
enough to she | is very probable at this time of 
year, we 1 very likely receive an uninvited 
visit of an unpleasant and somewhat exciting 
character. It is the stinkpots, as they are called, 
which are the worst feature of piratical attacks.’ 

con apa are round earthenware pots with a 
lid, filled with a sort of Greek-fire, which, slung 
with small cords or lanyards, the pirates 
at the mastheads of their craft. When alongside 
the vessel they are attacking, they throw them 
on to the deck ; the pots break, and a suffocating 
sulphurous liquid and vapour break forth, burn- 
ing into the flesh if touching it, and suffocating 
all near it. After demoralising the crew of the 
vessel attacked by this contrivance, they board 
with spears and short swords, and endeavour to 
complete their work. 


‘I wish Macao was blown out of the water,’ said 
Mr Farquhar. ‘It is a den of pirates and men- 
stealers, and costs this government thousands 
yearly in dealing with the criminals it manu- 
factures and encou .—Well! so you have got 
a ship, continued he, when I had mentioned my 
having secured a passage. ‘I wish you luck and 
recovery of your health. Keep clear of the pilongs 
[pirates] if you can, and get back safe.’ 

A few days afterwards the Etienne was loaded 
and ready for sea, with six chests of Benares 
opium in the after-cabin; some crates of fowls 
and ducks, sundry potted meats, and three casks 
of English bott er ; and sent on board very 
thoughtfully by Akow for my and the captain’s 
benefit. 

With a fine leading wind, with royals and all 
plain sail set, as the Hivenne passed Green Island 
on her northward voyage, Captain Hermann, 
rubbing his hands, said gleefully to me: ‘It will 
puzzle any lorcha to catch her if she keeps this 
wind.—Heave the log, Mr Schmidt’ (to the chief- 
mate, who was standing by), ‘and see what she 
is doing.’ 

‘Nine and a half, sir,’ said the mate, when 
the glass had rum out and he stopped the line. 
‘She is in capital trim, just four inches by the 
stern, and a lively cargo.’ 

The breeze held steadily all that day, during 
the night, and the forepart of the mext; but 
shortly after mid-day the wind gradually dropped, 
and at five P.M. we were ra. becalmed, with 


| 
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| topmast and topgallant studding-sails and every- 


thing set that would draw, stealing along about 
a wn Xe an hour only, with the dreaded Mirs Bay 
on our beam, distant about a mile. I had a very 
powerful pair of marine glasses on board with me, 
and I stood on the poop looking at some suspicious 
craft drawn up on the beach, with some dark 
circular objects at their mastheads, showing out 
clear under the bright evening skyline. 

‘They may be only trading craft,’ I said to 
the captain, ‘as they all carry guns and re 
for their own protection against pirates; and if 
what is alleged is true, when trade is dull and 
freights low, they turn pirates themselves on 
occasion, displaying a versatility and power of 
adaptation to circumstances peculiarly Chinese.’ 

Whilst I had been conversing with the cap- 
tain, the wind had fallen entirely, and the Etienne 
lay ‘like a painted ship on a painted ocean,’ lift- 
ing lazily to a slight swell, her sails slatting 
against the masts, with the slow pitching of the 
vessel, 

‘By Jove!’ I exclaimed, with my glass levelled 
again over the poop rail, and directed to the shore, 
where some vessels were lying, ‘there is no mis- 
take this time; we are in for it. That black 
patch you see between the craft and the huts up 
there consists of about a hundred Chinamen 
coming down to the beach. I-can see what looks 
like spears and gingals in their hands, and parties 
of two are carrying long sweeps. They are 
going to sweep out to us, and we shall have all 
three of those vessels after us. They will attack 
us in their usual way—on both sides, and with 
one vessel in reserve. I hope one of the gunboats 
is not beyond the hearing of our carronade. You 


had better load it with a double charge of powder 
and a heavy wad and fire it.’ 

This was meng done, and the loud report 
rang out over the still water. 

e captain, his mates, and myself now con- 
‘sulted together a plan of defence, whilst the men 
were getting up the ammunition for the carron- 
ade and small-arms, buckling on their cutlasses, 
and reloading the gun with grape-shot. It was 
decided that the carronade should be used directly 
the vessels came within range; and that, when 
nearly alongside, all hands should take to the fore, 
main, and mizzen tops, told off in divisions to 
each top—the second mate at the fore, the chief 
at the main, and the captain and myself in the 
mizzen, with the crew divided equally among 
the three tops. 

I then got up from the after-hold the three 
casks of bottled beer sent on board by Akow, and 
started the beer from the bottles into the wash- 
deck tub, and smashing up the bottles, laid the 
broken glass in a large heap ready for a certain 
use described later on. e men were then 
ordered to put on their long sea-boots. 

By this time the pirates had not been idle, 
and were perceived coming out to us with three 
lorchas, using their long sweeps or oars, and 
yemns so loudly we could hear them though 

alf a mile off at least. Their next move was 
to let drive three shots at us from their broad- 
side guns, evidently fired with very bad powder, 
as they fell very short and were badly aimed. 


The crew of the Etienne were ranged along 


were approaching, and instructed to divide them- 


‘coming up the ri 


selves, and half to man the starboard side at word 
of 
the pirates approached, they fired in 
with better Tack, as shot 
the mainmast about twelve feet from the deck, 
but only slightly wounded it, the shot diverging, 
-_ over to leeward. When at about a hun- 
red yards distant, we fired our carronade with 
grape at the foremost pirate ; and the effect was 
to make the splinters fly from their bulwarks, 
and make very apparent gaps in the crowd of 
Chinamen who literally thronged her decks. As 
they approached nearer, one of her consorts pulled 
out from under her stern, so as to cross our 
bows and board us simultaneously on both sides, 
Being now within musket-range, the crew were 
ordered to commence firing, which they did with 
good effect, my short Enfield doing consider- 
able execution in picking off men who were at 
the long tiller steering the first lorcha. The 
first lorcha being now close alongside, the car- 
ronade was fired slap into her bows, the broken 
glass was strewed over the Etienne’s decks, and 
‘All hands aloft!’ was the order given. The 
deck was therefore left vacant’; and the pirates 
perceiving we were all aloft, ran alongside without 
using their stinkpots, thinking they had an easy 
re 
ow the scheme of the broken bottles proved 
its utility. The Chinamen jumped from their 
vessel’s bulwarks on to the Etienne’s, and in their 
fury and excitement, clean on to the broken glass 
with’ their bare feet, to stagger about with howls 
of anguish. The man in command of the lorcha 
had been driving his men by voice and hand—the 
latter with a spear in it—to board us, as they 
seemed to hold back, after so many of them had 
one down under our musket-fire; and he now 
headed a party who were evidently bent upon 
ing and overpowering our party 
in the mizzen-top by numbers, the same stratagem 
evidently taking place at the fore and main. As 
the pirates came crowding up the ratlines, the 
were picked off by revolver and musket, and fell 
like over-ripe fruit from a tree; but, to my dis- 
may, we were now attacked by another crowd 
coming up the starboard rigging from the second 
lorcha. ey seemed simply insensible to fear, 
and as one after another was shot down, two or 
more would take his place. 

In spite of all our efforts to prevent them, the 
leader with two more got into the mizzen-top, 
and a hand-to-hand fi versus China 
sword—took place. ith my revolver in my 
left and cutlass in the right hand, I parried a cut 
at my head from the pirate leader, when, sud- 
denly starting back, so that the grasp of his left 
hand on the rigging seemed almost gone, and he 
was in danger of falling backward, he exclaimed 
in good English: ‘Good heavens, is it you, Mr 

At a flash I recognised him: it was Kelly 
in Chinese dress. 

‘I will save your life, sir, if I can,’ he said 
gaspingly, being apparently wounded in the 
throat ; ‘but the men must have the opium.’ 

‘Never! Stand back! Shin down the back- 
stay, or, as true as death, I’ll shoot you, Kelly!’ 
I cried. 

Calling in Chinese to his men, he sprang on 


to the topmast backstay, and slid like ightning 


{= port bulwarks, that to which the pirates 
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to the deck, and disappeared down the cabin 
skylight, evidently to search for the “poo 

‘I wish one of the gunboats would come up!’ 
I said hurriedly to the captain, as we were 
loading and firing our revolvers, ‘This won't 
last long.’ 

I had hardly said this, when the sound of a 
heavy. piece of ordnance fired at a distance came 
booming over the water; and shortly after, the 
peculiar sound which a high-pressure steamer 
makes when under steam was faintly heard, and 
round the point of land astern, steaming at full 
speed, came Her Majesty’s gunboat Raccoon, with 
her men at quarters, and her sixty-eight pounder 
trained and manned. The pirates on this scram- 
bled back into their craft, cast off the lashings, 
and pulled vigorously for the shore. <As_ the 
Raccoon came under our stern in chase of them, 
she fired her long gun at one of the lorchas, 
smashing her stern into smithereens; and her 
commander hailed us: ‘Many of you killed or 
urt?’ 

‘No!’ I hailed back ; ‘none seriously.’ 

‘Will come back to you by-and-by,’ replied 
he, and steamed on after the lorchas. 

The Raccoon succeeded in capturing the whole 
of the remaining crews of the three lorchas, 
and sending a party ashore, burnt their huts. 
One lorcha was set fire to, the other two being 
towed to Hong-kong and condemned in the Vice- 
Admiralty Court. Kelly’s wound proved fatal 
to him, when he was on his trial for the several 
crimes of murder, prison-breaking, and piracy, 
he having been taken back to Resins in 
the Raccoon. The captain received a handsome 
gold chronometer watch and chain. from the 
owners of the opium on board the Etienne, and 
a substantial present from the underwriters. 

Some three months afterwards, the writer re- 
turned to his duties at Hong-kong, with his 
health re-established, and a vivid recollection 
of his ‘ Adventure in the China Sea.’ 


LITHOLINE. 


The troubles occasioned by hardness in water 
are too well known and too widely felt to need 
any special comment. All are familiar with the 
‘furring’ of kettles, kitchen boilers, and steam- 
pipes, caused by the of lime, when 
the carbonic acid is driven off by boiling. The 
inconvenience and expense attending the derange- 
ment of the domestic appliances for hot-water 
supply, will enable some idea to be formed of 
the troubles resulting from the employment of 
hard water in our large industrial establishments, 
where fo wi} opted is utilised on a very extended 
scale, hundreds of tons of coal being not unusually 
consumed in one work in a single day. No 
one who has ever witnessed the terrible chipping 
and hacking of boiler-plates to remove the deposit 
once formed, or who has had any experience of 
the constant annoyance, delays, and loss occa- 
sioned, will wonder that constant attempts are 
made to devise means of dealing with an evil 
so widely experienced, 

With this object—namely, to check the for- 
mation of deposit—litholine has been produced 
and placed before the public by the Litholine 
Company, Park Road, Oldham. Litholine—whose 
composition forms a trade secret—is sold under 


two forms—either as a viscous preparation, when 
required for the treatment of water containing 
mainly carbonate of lime; or in an anhydrous 
powder, when the water to be dealt with con- 
tains as solid matter principally sulphate of lime. 
Litholine may be applied either by treating with 
it the water-supply in a 2 gon tank prior to 
its introduction into the boiler, or the compound 
may be injected directly into the boiler itself, 
there to act on the injurious substances. The 
fact that the new compound exercises no injurious 
corrosive action on boiler-plates either of iron or 
steel, whilst successfully preventing the forma- 
tion of hard deposit, is rapidly commanding the 
attention of owners of steam-power who are 
troubled by hard water. Harmlessness, no less 
than effectuality, forms a desideratum in sub- 
stances designed for the prevention of the incrus- 
tation of boilers. The quantity of litholine re- 
wry is small; with water of average hardness, 
about one pint will amply suffice for a full- 
worked, full-sized Lancashire boiler. 

In addition to its property as a strong anti- 
corrodent, litholine is also a powerful deodoriser 
and disinfectant, a point of some importance 
in dealing with foal okies, For locomotive 
boilers with narrow water-spaces, more readily 
choked by deposit, the substance now under con- 
sideration is of especial value. 

With reference to the cost of litholine, it is 
reckoned at about three-halfpence per ton of 
coal consumed, an expenditure by no means exces- 
sive, when the advantages and economies result- 
ing from its adoption are considered. 

4 conclusion, we have only to add that litho- 
line has powerful advocates amongst influential 
members of the engineering profession ; whilst 
the fact that its employment is recommended by 
six of the largest and most widely known boiler- 
insurance Companies—stern critics in a matter of 
such vital import to their business—forms evi- 
dence sufficient, without further comment, of the 
value of the invention. 


‘JUDGE NOT, THAT YE BE NOT JUDGED! 


Perouance the friend who cheered thy early years 
Has yielded to the tempter’s power : 

Yet why shrink back and draw away thy skirt, 

As though her very touch would do thee hurt ? 
Wilt thou prove stronger in temptation’s hour ? 


Perchance the one thou trustedst more than life 
Has broken love’s most sacred vow: 

Yet judge him not—the victor in life’s strife 

Is he who beareth best the burden of life, 
And leaveth God to judge, nor questions how. 


Sing the great song of love to all, and not 
The wailing anthem of thy woes ; 

So live thy life that, thou mayst never feel 

Afraid to say, as at His throne you kneel, 
‘Forgive me, God, as I forgive my foes.’ 
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